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Executive Summary 



On January 23, 2004, President Bush signed the DC School Choice Incentive Act into law. 1 This landmark 
piece of legislation included S14 million in funding for what would become the DC Opportunity 
Scholarship Program (OSP). The OSP is the first federally-funded K-12 scholarship program in the 
country and was designed to provide approximately 1,700 children from low income families with tuition 
scholarships worth up to $7,500. The scholarships cover the costs of attending nonpublic schools within 
the District of Columbia that agreed to participate in the Program. In December of 2006, Congress 
amended the DC School Choice Incentive Act to increase the continuing eligibility requirements from 200 
percent of poverty line to 300 percent for families already enrolled in the Program. 2 As a pilot program, 
the OSP is authorized to operate for five years and is being implemented by the Washington Scholarship 
Fund (WSF). 

In addition to extending educational choices to a group of economically disadvantage families in the 
District of Columbia, the OSP provides a unique opportunity to learn more about what happens when 
more families, particularly those who have been historically denied multiple school options, have 
the opportunity and responsibility to choose a private school for their child. The U.S. Department 
of Education, through the Institute for Education Sciences, is overseeing a rigorous quantitative 
experimental evaluation of the impact of the Program on a number of student outcomes, including 
student achievement. 3 Here, however, we provide information that represents a separate and independent 
qualitative assessment of how families are experiencing the Program. 

This report continues a series that started two years ago. During the third year round of focus group 
discussions, which were held during the spring of 2007, parents and students were offered an opportunity 
to reflect upon their previous responses and explain why their views persist or have changed. 4 Like 



1 Title III of the District of Columbia Appropriations Act of 2004, Division C of HR 2673, 1 1 8 Stat. 1 1 7, DC Code Sec. 
38-1851.01. 

2 Tax Relief and Health Care Act of 2006, H.R. 61 1 1 § 404. (2006). 

3 Wolf, Patrick, Babette Gutmann, Michael Puma, Lou Rizzo, Nada Eissa, and Marsha Silverberg, Evaluation of the DC 
Opportunity Scholarship Program: Impacts After One Year, U.S. Department of Education, Institute for Education 
Sciences, National Center for Education Evaluation and Regional Assistance, Washington, DC, June 2007, NCEE 
2007-4009; this and previous reports available at www.ed.gov/ies/ncee. 

4 Please note that in the first two years of the study we hosted focus groups for students in middle and high school. 
Given the difficulty of engaging adolescent students in meaningful dialogue in front of their peers, we did not host 
a focus group for middle school students in year 3 and decided not to use any material from the high school focus 
group. Thus, the third year report focuses solely on the experiences of the adult members of the participating 
families. 
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the previous two reports on Parent and Student Voices of the OSP, the Third Year Report continues to 
expand our understanding of the families’ experiences with their new schools and how they perceive 
that their children are being impacted by this program. In addition to gaining a deeper understanding 
of their evolving attitudes about and behaviors associated with school choice, this year we expanded our 
discussion with families in an attempt to understand how they measure student success; and how they 
are most likely to express their satisfaction (or the lack thereof) to policy-makers and other interested 
stakeholders as the pilot program approaches reauthorization. 

Following are the most significant findings of the Third Year Report: 

1. In retrospect, most families found the conversation with school based personnel to be the most 
reliable and helpful source of information about schools. Most parents felt the school directory, 
brochures and other forms of written information were less valuable compared to actual school 
visits and discussions with school staff when choosing a school. 

2. The vast majority of Cohort 1 families have shifted their focus from an emphasis on school safety 
to matters concerning their children's academic development. These parents feel that their basic 
concerns about safety have been assuaged, and they can now turn their attention to monitoring 
their children’s grades, test scores and other aspects of their academic development. 

3. At this stage of their experiences with the OSP, most parents measure their children’s progress 
almost exclusively by the level of enthusiasm the students express about school and their 
improved attitudes towards learning. Actual grades and test scores are secondary concerns. 

By this standard, the vast majority of families reported that their children are succeeding or 
progressing in very important ways. 

4. Given a range of possibilities by which to express their views about their experiences with the 
OSP, an overwhelming number of parents reported that they preferred sharing their experiences 
directly with Congress and the City Council as the most viable means of expression because it 
provides them the most direct way of engaging key decision makers. 

5. Parents were more vocal this year about the need for an independent entity to verify the 
information schools provide to parents about their programs and services, as well as monitor the 
schools during the academic year. 

6. The vast majority of parents continue to express very strong interest in participating in the focus 
groups that are central to this study. In fact, many parents view participating in the focus groups 
as a form of civic responsibility. Equally as important, given their very limited interaction with 
other parents, many of them appreciate the opportunity to share and learn about the experiences 
of other families. 
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Overview of Third Year Report 

This report presents information about the experiences of families participating in the District of Columbia 
Opportunity Scholarship Program (OSP) during its third year of operation. It seeks to augment statistical 
studies that focus on the impact of school choice by providing contextual detail that chronicles what 
participating families are experiencing as they take part in this first-ever federal school voucher program. 
Previously we reported on parent and student focus group responses regarding the initial implementation 
of the OSP. 1 This study extends that analysis of the lived experiences of two different cohorts of families 
participating in the OSP: Cohort 1, which joined the program in 2004; and Cohort 2, which enrolled in 2005. 

The experiences of Cohort 1 families, three years into the program, and Cohort 2 families, after two years, 
shed new light on the impact of an education reform initiative that explicitly seeks to provide low income 
families residing in Washington, DC with additional school options. Specifically, we discovered that parents’ 
consumer attitudes and behaviors are changing in some very noticeable ways. Compared to previous 
reports, parents are becoming increasingly more focused on the academic development of their children, 
which they often measure by their informal observations of their children’s attitudes and behaviors versus 
more formal criteria like grades or test scores. 

The previous reports, like much of the contemporary research and general public discourse about school 
choice, examined and described the experiences of participating families through a consumer behavior 
lens. We agree that this is a very useful way to discuss the families’ experiences. However, based on this 
year’s findings, it is clear that the OSP has done more than simply provide families with access to private 
schools. For most families participating in this study, it has forced them to move from a relatively passive 
role in their children's K-12 academic experiences to a more active role. Though playing a more active role 
is not new to some of them, the nature of the responsibilities and the increased expectations associated with 
the scholarship has placed new demands on most of them. Thus, the central purpose of this year's focus 
groups and Third Year Report is to better understand and explain the continued evolution of these school- 
choice families as well as the challenges they face. 



Research Methodology 

This report offers a rare perspective on the self-reported evolution of the thinking and behavior of low 
income families participating in a publicly funded school voucher program. The primary goal of this 
ongoing study is to chronicle the lived experiences of families participating in the Program. Like Amy 



1 Stewart, Thomas, Patrick J. Wolf, and Stephen Q. Cornman, “Parent and Student Voices on the First Year of the 

Opportunity Scholarship Program,” Peabody Journal of Education 82 issue 2-3, 2007; Cornman, Stephen Q., Thomas 
Stewart, and Patrick J. Wolf, Elizabeth Rutzick, The Evolution of School Choice Consumers: Parent and Student Voices 
on the Second Year of the DC Opportunity Scholarship Program, SCDP- 0701 , May, 2007. 
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Stuart Wells, who conducted interviews with inner-city participants in a voluntary school busing program 
in St. Louis, we seek to “get past simplistic generalizations and make sense of the complex school choice 
processes from the perspective of the people making the decisions.” 2 After all, as we stated three years 
ago, if one wants to know why and how low income parents and students experience school choice, why not 
speak with them directly about the subject? 

This qualitative study focuses on the experiences of 110 families, representing approximately 180 students 
who were awarded scholarships through the OSP. Sixty of these families began the program in its inaugural 
year (Cohort 1 or C-l) and the other fifty families began the Program in its second year (Cohort 2 or C-2). 

A variety of approaches were used to recruit participants in each cohort. The C-l families were selected 
as a stratified random sample from the total population of 400 C-l families that initially volunteered to 
participate in the study based on a presentation by our research team at a program renewal meeting. The 
C-2 families were recruited for the study through a variety of presentations at smaller family meetings, 
orientations, as well as a mass mailing. A total of 92 C-2 families volunteered for the study and 60 families 
were randomly selected to participate in specific focus group sessions. Although all participants voluntarily 
self-selected into the research sample, the C-2 participants were somewhat more selective than the C-l 
families who were drawn from a broader base of initial volunteers. Due to the self-selection inherent in 
a qualitative study such as this one, readers should be cautious in generalizing any descriptive findings 
presented here to the OSP as a whole or to non-OSP school voucher programs. 

All participating family members were invited to focus group sessions, which were hosted in the spring of 
2007 at the Georgetown University Law Center. Participating parents were provided with $50 gift cards for 
their time and travel expenses, and students who participated in the sessions were given $20 gift cards. 
Turnout varied within each segment but there was a minimum of seven parents within each focus group. 3 
For C-2 the focus group for middle and high school students were held together. 

In addition to grouping families by cohort, they were further segmented based on the grade levels of their 
OSP children and the parent’s primary language. For each of the two cohorts, four separate focus groups 
were hosted: (1st) parents of students in elementary school, (2nd) parents of students in middle school, 

(3rd) parents of students in high school. These families were grouped based on their common experiences 
by grade level and were all African American. In addition, given the rapid growth of the Spanish speaking 



2 Wells, Amy Stuart. “African-American Students’ View of School Choice,” in Bruce Fuller and Richard F. Elmore (eds.), 
Who Chooses? Who Loses? Culture, Institutions, and the Unequal Effects of School Choice (New York: Teachers College 
Press, 1 996), p. 31 . 

3 Please note that there were less than six participants for the C-2 middle and high school families. Thus, we 
consolidated these two segments into one focus group. All references to C-2 middle and high school families reflect 
the views of this combined group. 
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community in the District of Columbia, we created a fourth (4th) focus group of parents whose primary 
language is Spanish. 

Each focus group was facilitated by at least one experienced moderator. Moderators also used white-paper 
flip charts at key points in the focus groups to survey participants regarding their opinions and choices and 
to remind them of their responses in previous years of the study. Within each segment, parents first were 
challenged to select and rank order the three most significant responses. They then were reminded by the 
moderator of the response of that same focus group to the same question during the first year of the study 
over two years ago. If the previous list of responses differed from the current responses, and they usually 
did, parents were asked to explain why their responses had changed. 4 

The sessions were recorded and transcribed. Research staff then analyzed the transcripts, first 
independently and then as two-person teams, with the goal of identifying salient and consistent themes 
within each segment. The entire research team met to discuss emerging themes teams following the team 
analysis. The report is predicated on the emerging themes identified by the entire research team. 

The following core research questions guided the discussions with families and the subsequent data analysis 
in the Third Year Report: 

Ql. In retrospect, what are the most important characteristics families look for in 
choosing a school? 

Q2. In retrospect, what information proved to be most helpful in making a school 
selection? 

Q3. At this stage of their experiences with the OSP, how do parents measure 
student success? 

Q4. Given the pending discussion and debate about the reauthorization of the OSP, 
how will families communicate their views about the Program to policy-makers 
and other interested stakeholders? 

The contrasts between Cohorts 1 and 2 families are instructive here, as C-l participants exercised school 
choice in the context of a brand new program, while C-2 families entered a more mature and fully developed 
program. The scholarship program that C-2 families entered included more information sources, supports 
services, and less available slots in private schools than C-l families experienced. 

At the conceptual level, our analysis focused on the following questions: 



4 Changes in the collective responses of the year B focus groups are unlikely to be merely due to changes in the 
composition of the panels over the years, as our own personal recollections and focus group registration sheets 
confirm that most of the focus group participants in the third year had also participated in years 1 and 2. 
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How have families developed or refined the way they think about and pursue school choice options as a 
result of participating in the OSP; 

How do the families evaluate their school choice decisions, specifically focusing on what happens when the 
information they used to make their initial school choice did not provide the level or quality of insight they 
later realized they might have needed; 

How might families use available information about their school options differently; and 

How might families express their sentiments about the Program with policy-makers and other interested 
stakeholders as the pilot comes up for reauthorization? 



Data Analysis 

From the first encounters with these families during the fall of 2004 to the most recent round of focus 
group discussions with them during the spring of 2007, we have concentrated on specific aspects of their 
experiences, namely: (1) the characteristics they were looking for in a new school; (2) what information they 
found most helpful; (3) what they look for when assessing whether their child is making progress (which we 
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call measures of success); (4) are they satisfied with the OSP; and, during our last meeting with them, (5) how 
they will express their views about the OSP with policy-makers and other interested stakeholders. 

This year we used an approach to soliciting feedback from the participants that challenged them to reflect 
upon their past responses and interpret them in the light of their present experiences and understandings. 
We conclude each of the topic or thematic areas presented below with a discussion about what participants 
offered as explanations for the differences or changes in how they now rank order their responses to these 
important questions surrounding the exercise of school choice. Their explanations provide unique insights 
into how the OSP has transformed the way these families think about and engage their children and the 
schools they now attend. 

This year we focus on comparing and contrasting the family responses to the same research questions 
from two distinct perspectives. The primary comparison is among parent responses to a certain question 
across the four grade and language segments. Secondary comparisons are made when responses differ 
consistently between the two cohorts within the grade and language segments. 



Parent Voices in the Third Year of the OSP 



In this section we compare and contrast the focus group responses of Opportunity Scholarship families 
across four distinct family segments (Hispanic, elementary, middle and high school). We also compare and 
contrast the prior and curent responses of Cohort 1 and Cohort 2 parents to various questions. Under each 
of the research questions, we provide a table that highlights the responses by family segments and cohorts. 5 

Ql. In retrospect, what are the most important 
characteristics that families looked for in 
choosing a school? 

Our first question to families during our third year of this qualitative study focused on what they seek in 
a school of choice. The research literature remains divided on this important question. Some analysts 
suggest that racial segregation and better sports teams motivate parental school choices. 6 Other researchers 



5 Please note that the research team consolidated the previous (e.g. Year 1) responses from C-l and C-2 as a point of 
reference. Thus, these responses appear in each table as “previous response.” Within each focus group, parents were 
given an opportunity to review a comprehensive list of responses and collectively rank order their responses. After 
they completed that exercise, we shared with them their previous responses and challenged them to explain the 
changes or persistence in their responses. 

6 Richard F. Elmore and Bruce Fuller, “Empirical Research on Educational Choice: What are the Implications for Policy- 
Makers?” in Bruce Fuller and Richard F. Elmore (eds.), Who Chooses? Who Loses? Culture, Institutions, and the Unequal 
Effects of School Choice. (New York: Teachers College Press, 1 996), p. 192; Edward B. Fiske and EHelen F. Ladd, When 
Schools Compete: A Cautionary Tale (Washington: Brookings, 2000), pp. 195-1 98; Mark Schneider and Jack Buckley, 
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